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Scott alone can do it. When Washington Irving visited
Scott, they had an amicable dispute as to the scenery :
Irving, as became an American, complaining of the absence
of forests ; Scott declaring his love for' his honest grey hills/
and saying that if he did not see the heather once a year he
thought he should die. Everybody who has refreshed him-
self with mountain and moor this summer should feel how
much we owe, and how much more we are likely to owe in
future, to the man who first inoculated us with his own
enthusiasm, and who is still the best interpreter of the
' honest grey hills.7 Scott's poetical faculty may, perhaps,
be more felt in his prose than his verse. The fact need not
be decided ; but as we read the best of his novels we feel
ourselves transported to the ' distant Cheviot's blue ;' mix-
ing with the sturdy dalesmen, and the tough indomitable
puritans of his native land ; for their sakes we can forgive
the exploded feudalism and the faded romance which he
attempted with less success to galvanise into life. The
pleasure of that healthy open-air life, with that manly
companion, is not likely to diminish; and Scott as its
exponent may still retain a hold upon our affections which
would have been long ago forfeited if he had depended
entirely on his romantic nonsense. We are rather in the
habit of talking about a healthy animalism, and try most
elaborately to be simple and manly. When we turn from
our modern professors in that line, who affect a total
absence of affectation, to Scott's Dandie Dinmonts and
Edie Ochiltrees, we see the difference between the sham
and the reality, and fancy that Scott may still have a lesson
or two to preach to this generation. Those to come must
take care of themselves.